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TANG^-GA, A PHILIPPINE PA-MA'-TO' GAME 
By albert ERNEST JENKS 

Almost everywhere in the vacant roadsides and yards of Manila, 
and up and down the island of Luzon, little groups of native Fili- 
pinos may be seen playing games with coins. Bareheaded, usually 
barefooted, wearing only thin trousers and thinner shirts, with a 
cigarette between the teeth, in the hand, or tucked over the ear, 
these men and boys gamble by the hour, almost as industriously 
as the Manila ** Chino *' works. 

The audience, like the players, is made up of unemployed peo- 
ple, and such onlookers usually sit on the ground by the hour 
squatting, animal-like, on their feet, resting their haunches on their 
heels. The groups of black-haired, unburnished-bronze-skinned 
people are passive and indolent, save for the stooping figures of the 
players which move slowly back and forth in the game. 

In the various barrios and districts of the present composite city 
of Manila different games seem to hold sway. The game of pal '-ma 
is played more in the Walled City than elsewhere, because, appar- 
ently, the narrow streets with the abutting buildings give the verti- 
cal walls necessary for playing the game. Ermita favors the game 
of tang'-ga — why, I do not know. 

Tang'-ga is a game of skill — a test of a simple coordination of 
the hand and eye — yet there is in it enough of chance, of the frown 
and smile of fortune, to make it a gambling game. At times, when 
money is scarce or time hangs heavily, friends play simply for 
pleasure. 

Tang'-ga is played on the earth. A bare spot free of sticks, 
pebbles, and loose sand is chosen — preferably a surface of clay or 

1 Pa-ma^-to is the Tagalog name of the coin, stone, piece of pottery, or other thing 
tossed, flipped, pitched, or thrown in playing various games. Among other games it is 
employed in the Tagalog games of ka-la-ho^-yoy ba-tongUa-pW ^ pi-ko^ ^ and tang^-ga ; it is 
also used in the Spanish game of cara y cruz, and in the game of paV-ma^ which is said 
to be of Chinese origin. 
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compact loam. A surface fifteen feet in diameter is all that is ever 
employed, and half this size is as large as necessary. The players 
number from two to five, though two or three play much more fre- 
quently than do four, and five complicate the game. 

The essentials for a game of tang^-ga are a tan-ge^-ro (spelled 
'* tanguero " in Tagalog), two pa-ma' -tos for each contestant, and the 
coins for the winning of which the game is played. The tan-ge^-ro 
is a small cylindrical piece of pottery, stone, or wood, about half 
an inch in height and diameter ; it is placed on one of its flat faces 
on the ground, and serves as a pedestal or base on which the players 
stack their coins. A rough, yet serviceable, tang-ge^ro may usually 
be picked up readily when a game is desired, as the tang-ge^-ro is 
often left where last used, and the game is played repeatedly on the 
same spot of smooth earth. But most tang^-ga players possess and 
carry a tang-ge^ro as they do their two pa-ma^tos. 

Tang^-ga is most frequently played for copper coins — Straits 
Settlements' one cent, the Hong Kong one cent, the Spanish dos 
centimos and cinco centimos, the Philippine un cuarto and dos 
cuartos, the one cent of the United States : any and all of the dozen 
or more coppers current in the islands. But nickel and silver 
coins are also played for up to the value of the Mexican and Phil- 
ippine pesos. ^ 

When the players assemble for the game, the tang-ge^-ro is placed 
on the ground, and the coins of the contestants are stacked up on 
top of it, the players standing near. One of them pitches one of his 
pa-ma^-tos on the ground, six or eight feet distant. Each contestant, 
including the owner of this first pa-ma^-to, tries to pitch another as 
close as possible to this first one ; and the order of playing is deter- 
mined by the relative nearness of each player's pa-ma^-to to the one 
first pitched. 

When the order of precedence is thus fixed the players stand 
at a line six to twelve feet from the tang-ge^-ro, and each in turn 
pitches his two pa-ma'-tos. 

Considerable skill may be displayed in pitching the pa-ma^-to. It 

1 This article was written before the U. S. Philippine Commission adopted the new 
Philippine currency. None of the above-mentioned coins is now legal currency in the 
Philippines. 
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should be held lying flat on the side of the middle finger, covering the 
first joint, and in nearly a horizontal position. The rim of the pa- 
ma'-to is held at opposite edges, between the bulbs of the thumb and 
first finger. The arm is extended at full length toward the tang- 
ge'-ro, where it is poised a second to steady the nerves and **take 

aim "; the body is bent forward at the waist 
almost to a right angle with the legs, and 
it remains in this position until the pa-ma'- 
to is pitched. From the position of '' aim " 
the straight arm, with hand fully extended, 
passes backward at the side of and behind 
the body, where it again briefly poises ; it 
is then thrust forward full length toward 
the pile of coins, and the pa-ma' -to is freed 
by the least opening of the thumb and fore- 
finger, and is sent on its flight. 

A player wins when one of the coins 
at stake has been knocked completely free 
from the tang-ge'-ro to the ground and lies 
closer to his pa-ma'-to than to the tang- 
ge'-ro, and is also nearer to his pa-ma' -to 
than to anyone's else. Such a coin is picked up immediately by its 
winner, even though the player has pitched but one pa-ma' -to. 

Diagram i presents a tang'-ga ground with the gu'-ket (the Taga- 
log word for line — the *'taw" line), and the coins stacked on top 
of the tang-ge'-ro ; no plays have yet been made. 

Diagram 11 represents, in addition, the positions of the four pa- 
ma' -tos of two players. These pa-ma'-tos were unsuccessfully 
pitched, since none of the stacked coins was knocked to the 
ground. When such a play has been made, each player picks up 
his pa-ma'-tos, and the order of the playing is redetermined, as 
one *'game'' has been played. 

Diagram iii represents an unsuccessful play of a new game. 
One coin, marked i, has been struck from the top of the pile, but 
it does not lie flat on the ground. 

A game terminates in one of two ways : First, as in diagram 11, 
where each player has pitched his pa-ma'-tos without knocking any 




Diagram I 
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coin from the pile ; and, second, after all the coins have been won. 
So diagram iii represents only the result of an unsuccessful play of 
a game. 
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Diagram iv represents a play by which pa-ma' -to a wins coin i, 
while pa-ma' -tos a', b, b' do not win. If the owner of pa-ma' -tos 
B and b' were to play next, the owner of a and a' would leave his 
pa-ma' -tos on the ground during the play of his opponent, since if a 
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coin was knocked close to either a or a', as are coins 2 and 4, 
respectively, in diagram v, it would belong to the owner of a and a'. 

In diagram v coin 3 belongs to b' ; but coin i does not fall to 
either player, as it is nearer the tang-ge'-ro than to any pa-ma'-to. 
B does not win. A wins coin 2, and a' wins coin 4. 

In diagram vi is shown a play such as might result had pa- 
ma' tos A, a', and B been pitched without winning, and had b' 
knocked the tang-ge'-ro completely from under the stack of coins, 
scattering them all on the ground. In this diagram a wins coins i 
and 2 ; a' wins coin 5 ; b' wins coins 3 and 4 ; b wins nothing ; 
while coin 6 is not won, since it is nearer to the tang-ge'-ro than it 
is to any pa-ma' -to. 

Diagram vii represents the result of the skill of a very success- 
ful player. Such plays are often seen at a tang'-ga game ; the same 
result may be accomplished in two ways. The first pa-ma'-to is 
pitched near the stack of coins, and the second knocks the tang- 
ge'-ro a considerable distance from under the pile ; or the first pa- 
ma'-to knocks out and carries away the tang-ge'-ro, while the second 
is pitched near the fallen coins. In such a game the opposing 
player does not even have a chance to play ; the first one wins all 
the coins and the game is finished. 

Pa-ma' tos are often especially prepared for playing tang'ga, and 
such are held at more than face value. One of the set is smooth 
and flat so that it will glide along the ground with least resistance. 
It is called pan-da* ta in Tagalog, and is used to knock the tang- 
ge'ro from under the pile of coins. The other pa-ma' to in the set 
is called pa-nlng-kat* ; by pounding and filing it is made concavo- 
convex (pi. x). It is the one used when the player wishes his pa-ma'' to 
to win out by landing and remaining close to the coveted coin. When 
the pa-ning-kat' is properly released it shoots out from between the 
tips of the thumb and finger and strikes the earth on its rim, and 
may be depended on to remain within three or four inches of where 
it first strikes. When pitched by a skillful player the pa-ning-kat' 
seldom bounds or rolls at all ; it strikes the earth, falls forward on 
its concave face, and stops. However, no effort is made to control 
the stopping place of the pan-da'ta. It is pitched with more force 
than is the pa-n!ng-kat', strikes the earth flat on its face a few inches 
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PA-MA' -TOS USED IN PLAYING PHILIPPINE COIN GAMES 

The three coins with the filed notched edges are the concavo-convex pa-ntng-kat' used in playing tang'-ga. The 
two with the broad rims ar t used in playing pol'-ma. They are not previously prepared for use in the game, but 
become broadened by battering against the vertical wall, against which they are tossed in the game and from which 
they rebound and roll away. 
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in front of the pile of coins, and is supposed to clip the tang-ge'ro 
from under the pile, carry it some inches or some feet distant, and 
come to rest when and where it may happen. 

Such is Philippine tang'-ga — a game developing a low order of 
skill which seems valueless in any worthier pursuit. As a game for 
healthful Filipino amusement it answers its purpose, in that it has 
enough of chance to arouse the player's interest, and yet such in- 
terest manifests itself in so unexplosive a way that it is not trying or 
exhausting. The game seems in every way the legitimate child of 
a people of the tropics ; its natural habitat is the shady side of a 
building blistering in the southern sun. 

Elroy, 

Wisconsin. 



